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GIRLS  IN  BOOKLAND. 

By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 

What  girl  would  not  be  de- 
lighted to  do  a service  of  im- 
portance for  “the  father  of 
his  country”  and  have  a kiss 
in  reward?  Rose  and  Ruth 
in  Miss  Hawthorne’s  “Girls 
in  Bookland”  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  that  privilege. 

They  were  playing  with 
Hugh  Wynne  and  Darthea 
when  the  great  opportunity 
came.  AnJ  that  was  only 
one  of  their  many  adven- 
tures. One  day  they  went 
out  walking  with  Romola 
through  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence. In  those  stormy  days 
in  Florence  to  stir  abroad  at 
all  was  perilous,  and  our 
little  girls  had  a thrilling  and 
narrow  escape  from  a street 
mob.  On  another  occasion, 
little  Nell  was  their  hostess, 
and  they  had  a magnificent 
tea  party  with  her  and  Dick 
Swiveller. 

Time  and  place  were  no 
hindrance  to  their  adven- 
tures, you  see,  because  they 
had  a fairy  to  help  them. 

Even  without  a fairy.  Miss 
Hawthorne  promises  that 
much  can  be  done,  if  only 
we  will  be  aware  that  the 
book  world  is  a real  world, 
and  that  within  the  covers 
of  our  books,  although  they 
may  be  dull  and  worn,  “all 
sorts  of  exciting  things  are 
going  on,  all  sorts  of  people 
are  busy  over  all  sorts  of  af- 
fairs, talking  and  laughing, 
crying  and  playing.”  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  step  inside 
and  share  in  this  busy  life. 

With  Rose  and  Ruth  as 
guides,  why  not  begin  at  once 
to  enjoy  some  of  these  ad- 
ventures? These  are  the  books  that  we  can 
explore  in  their  company:  “Little  Women,” 

“Alice  in  Wonderland,”  “Ivanhoe,”  “Cranford/’ 
“Lorna  ’Doone,”  “Robin  Hood,”  “King  Arthur,” 
“Rob  Roy,”  “Romona,”  “Romola,”  “Old  Curiosity 
Shop,”  “Evangeline”  and  “Hugh  Wynne.” 


A YOUNG  FRENCH  OFFICER’S  IMPRES- 
SION OF  WASHINGTON 

Louis  Philippe,  Count  de  Segur,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Lafayette.  He  just  missed  running 
away  with  his  chum  and  going  to  America  in  1777, 


as  Miss  Nicolay  tells  us  in  her  “Boys  Life  of  Laf- 
ayette,” which  we  hope  every  girl  as  well  as  every 
boy,  will  read. 

Both  were  ardent  friends  of  the  struggling  na- 
tion across  the  sea,  because,  young  “sprigs  of  nobil- 
ity” as  they  were,  their  mind  were  full  of  the 
liberal  ideas  of  their  days — hatred  of  tyranny,  love 
of  liberty — and  were  also  moved  by  a great  desire 
for  adventure  and  glory. 

De  Segur  was  twenty-four,  Lafayette  was 
twent3^ 

One  morning  after  their  plans  to  go  to  America 
seemed  to  be  entirely  frustrated,  Lafayette  burst 
into  De  Segur’s  room  while  he  was  still  in  bed, 
and  after  sending  away  the  servant  and  carefully 
closing  the  door  exclaimed,  “I  am  going  to  Amer- 
ica. Nobody  knows  it,  but  I am  too  fond  of  you 
to  leave  without  telling  you  my  secret.” 

“Lucky  dog !”  replied  Philippe,  “I  wish  I were 
going  with  you !” 

Later  Philippe’s  father,  the  old  Marshal  de 
Segur  became  Louis  XVI’s  Minister  of  War.  In- 
cidentally he  placed  a rather  obscure  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  military 
academy — but  that  of  course  is  another  story. 

Before  the  American  war  was  entirely  finished 
young  de  Segur  Avas  sent  by  his  father  across  to 
the  Army  of  the  Count  de  Rochambeau. 

He  had  many  interesting  adventures  all  of  which 
he  set  down  in  a book  called,  “Souvenirs  and 
Anecdotes.”  He  saw  all  the  famous  men  of  our 
Revolution ; but  the  one  he  wanted  most  of  all  to 
see  was  Washington,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote 
about  his  first  visit  to  the  General : 

“One  of  my  most  earnest  desires  was  to  see 
the  hero  of  America,  General  Washington.  He 
was  then  in  camp  a short  distance  from  us  and 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau  had  the  kindness  to 
present  me  to  him. 

Too  often  the  reality  falls  short  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  admiration  diminishes  the  nearer  one  gets 
to  the  object  of  it,  but  in  the  presence  of  General 
Washington  I found  a perfect  accord  between  the 
impression  which  his  aspect  made  upon  me  and 
the  idea  I had  formed  of  it. 

His  appearance  told  his  whole  story.  Simplic- 
ity, grandeur,  dignity,  security,  kindness,  firmness, 
had  made  their  imprints  upon  his  face  and  his  car- 
riage ; his  figure  was  noble,  tall,  the  expression 
of  his  features  mild  and  benevolent,  his  smile 
agreeable ; his  manners  simple,  without  familiar- 
ity. 

He  made  none  of  the  display  of  a general  of 
our  European  monarchies ; everything  rather  about 
him  announced  the  hero  of  a republic.  He  in- 
spired rather  than  commanded  respect,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  surrounded  him,  one  saw  a true 
affection  and  that  entire  confidence  in  a chief  on 
whom  they  seemed  to  base  their  entire  security. 
His  quarters,  a little  removed  from  the  camp,  pre- 
sented the  picture^  of  the  order  which  reigned  in 
his  life,  in  his  habits  and  in  his  conduct. 

I had  expected  to  see  in  his  camp,  soldiers 
poorly  equipped,  officers  without  instruction,  in 
short,  republicans  with  none  of  that  urbanity  so 
common  in  our  old  civilized  'countries.  I recalled 
the  first  actions  of  their  revolution  when  laborers 
and  artisans  who  had  never  been  used  to  the  hand- 
ling of  arms  had  hastened  without  order,  in  the 
name  of  the  fatherland,  to  fight  the  British  phal- 
anxes, presenting  to  their  astonished  regards  only 
masses  of  rustic  men  who  bore  no  military  insignia 
other  than  a cap  upon  which  was  written  the  word 
Liberty. 

_ You  may  judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  a disci- 
plined army,  in  which  everything  presented  the  pic- 
ture of  order,  reason,  instruction  and  experience. 
The  generals,  their  aids-de-camp,  and  the  other 
officers  showed  in  their  carriage,  in  their  dis- 
course, a tone  of  nobility  and  decency  and  that 


natural  benevolence  which  appeared  to  me  as  pre- 
ferable to  politeness  as  a pleasant  face  is  to  a mask 
which  is  put  on  for  the  occasion. 

This  dignity  of  the  individual,  this  pride  which 
their  love  of  liberty  and  the  sentiment  of  equality 
inspired  in  them,  were  no  light  obstacles  for  the 
chief  who  had  to  put  himself  above  them  without 
inspiring  jealousy,  and  submit  their  independence 
to  discipline  without  exciting  their  discontent. 

Any  man  but  Washington  would  have  failed. 
It  is  sufficient  for  a proper  appreciation  of  his 
genius  and  his  wisdom  to  say  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  storms  of  a revolution  he  commanded  the 
army  of  a free  people  without  giving  the  country 
cause  for  fear  and  without  inspiring  the  Con- 
gress with  the  slightest  distrust.” 


BOOKS  ET  VERITAS 

When  I was  a youngster  just  going  to  school 
(The  pitiful  tale  that  one  tells  !) 

My  brain  ran  a-ripping  with  ballads  by  Kipling, 

I worshiped  the  earlier  Wells. 

I often  was  seen  with  the  Strand  Magazine, 

I adored  Lancelots,  Bediveres, 

Gobbled  Stevenson’s  fable  and  Arthur’s  “Round 
Table” 

And  swore  by  the  “Three  Musketeers.” 

When  I was  as  green,  yes,  as  green  as  the  gage 
That  pouts  from  a jam  I adore, 

I wore  out  “Tom  Sawyer”  till  scarcely  a page 
But  fluttered  away  to  the  floor. 

I thought  Howard  Pyle,"  in  his  “Wonder  Clock” 
style. 

Could  hardly  be  beat  by  the  best ; 

The  thrills  that  I had  in  “A  Modern  Aladdin” 
Supplied  the  infallible  test. 

When  I was  untrained  and  unversed  in  the  arts 
I loved  Andrew  Lang,  Edward  Lear; 

Bought  numberless  tomes  of  the  great  “Sher- 
lock Holmes” 

And  envied  his  brilliant  career; 

In  the  “Tale  of  Two  Cities”  the  thrill  that  is 
pity’s 

Conveyed  how  superb  it  may  still  be. 

I thought  “Kenilworth”  was  a joy  upon  earth, 

And  I simply  was  dazzled  by  “Trilby.” 

When  I was  a sprig  and  my  standards  were  low, 
Uncritical,  unautocratic, 

I used  to  exult  in  Jack  London  and  Poe, 

Which  I read  in  bed,  bathroom  and  attic. 

Alas,  that’s  the  truth  of  my  terrible  youth, 

Such  the  books  I thought  was  above  par. 

Gee,  I thought  they  were  great,  in  my  juvenile 
state,  . . . 

And  I still  am  convinced  that  they  are. 

— William  Rose  Benet  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  TRUE  SCOUT 
By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 

The  man  was  in  a hurry.  His  long  arms  swung 
back  and  forth  like  the  blades  of  a wind  mill,  and 
the  big  strides  he  made  took  him  over  the  ground 
almost  as  fast  as  a horse  would  have  traveled.  His 
high  hat,  the  kind  that  men  wore  in  1850,  was  set 
back  on  his  head,  the  big,  flat  bow  under  his  loose 
collar  was  awry,  and  his  long  black  coat-tails  stood 
out  as  he  strode  over  the  ground. 

“Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  a hurry  this  morning,”  a 
neighbor,  looking  out  of  the  window,  said  to  her 
husband. 

“Late  to  court,  I suppose.” 

Then,  suddenly,  as  they  looked,  the  hurrying  man 
came  to  a standstill.  They  saw  him  bend  over  the 
figure  of  a little  girl  at  a gate.  If  they  had  been 
near  enough  they  would  have  heard  him  say, 
“Why,  Mary  Brown,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Lincoln,  I was  going  to  grandma’s  to- 
day, and  the  man  hasn’t  come  for  my  trunk,  and 


mother  says  I can’t  go.”  And  now  the  sobs  were 
out  loud,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  her  face. 

She  was  a pretty  little  girl,  in  a fresh  pink 
gingham  frock,  a little  white  jacket,^  scalloped 
neatly  around  the  edges,  and  a big,  white  leghorn 
hat  with  roses  on  it,  all  dressed  up  fresh  and  shiny 
for  her  trip.  And  the  man  had  not  come  for  her 
trunk ! 

Mr.  Lincoln,  everything  forgotten  but  the  little 
girl’s  trouble,  thought  a moment.  “How  big  is  that 
trunk,  Mary?” 

“Oh,  it’s  just  a little  trunk,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Just 
grandma’s  little  old  hair  trunk.  She  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I always  carry  it  when  I go  to  see  her.” 

“Ho!  Ho?  Come  quick,  and  we  will  see  what 
we  can  do.” 

And  Mr.  Lincoln  strode  into  the  house,  his  whole 
face  aglow,  calling  out,  “Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Brown, 
where  is  Mary’s  trunk?” 

Two  minutes  later  the  neighbors  saw  Mr.  Lin- 
coln with  a little  brown  hair  trunk  on  his  shoulder 
hurry  out  of  the  house,  Mary  Brown  dancing  by 
his  side,  trying  to  keep  up  with  him  as  he  fell 
again  into  his  long  strides.  His  face  had  lost  its 
look  of  anxiety.  He  was  laughing  happily  as  he 
assured  the  little  girl  that  they  would  catch  the 
train. 

“Now,  if  that  isn’t  just  like  him,”  said  the 
neighbor.  She  came  out  to  the  fence  and  called 
to  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  been  watching  the  little 
girl  and  the  big  man  disappear.  Mrs.  Brown, 
her  eyes  full  of  happy  tears,  came  over,  and  the 
two  women  talked. 

“Who  in  the  world  would  ever  have  thought  of 
such  a thing  but  Mr.  Lincoln?  Of  course,  it  is 
just  like  him.  He  is  always  doing  things  like 
that.  I never  saw  such  a man.  Do  you  remember 
that  storv  old  Doctor  Chandler  told  us  the  other 
night?  That,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a land  shark 
was  trying  to  go  into  Springfield  ahead  of  him  to 
prove  up  on  a quarter  section  that  the  doctor 
had  built  on,  but  had  not  yet  been  able  to  pay 
for,  and  when  he  was  hurrying  to  get  up  here  to 
fix  the  thing  up  before  the  shark  came  his  horse 
gave  out?  You  remember  how  he  told  us  that 
suddenly  as  he  stood  beside  it,  not  knowing  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  a boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
on  a lively,  fresh  horse,  passed  him;  saw  some- 
thing was  the  matter ; turned  back ; asked  him  if 
he  could  do  anything;  and  when  the  doctor  told 
him  his  story,  that  boy,  without  saying  a word, 
jumped  down,  picked  up  the  doctor’s  saddlebags, 
put  them  on  his  own  horse,  and  said,  ‘Get  up 
and  go ; get  her  there  before  that  shark.’  And 
that  boy,  you  remember,  the  doctor  said,  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.” 

“Yes,  he  was  always  just  like  that;  always  do- 
ing a good  turn  for  somebody.” 

“And  then  I have  heard  the  lawyers  that  rode 
with  him  on  circuit  tell  how  he  could  not  see  any- 
thing in  trouble  as  they  went  along  without  try- 
ing to  help ; no  mater  how  busy  they  were,  how 
serious  the  things  they  were  discussing,  how  much 
in  a hurry  they  were  to  get  to  the  next  town,  if  Mr. 
Lincoln  saw  anything  in  trouble  nothing  would  do 
but  he  must  help  it  out.  Why,  I have  heard  Harry 
Whitney  tell  about  his  getting  down  one  day  and 
spending  a lot  of  time  putting  little  birds  back  in 
their  nest  when  the  mother  was  making  a great 
stir  about  them.  And  do  you  remember  how  pro- 
voked they  were  with  him  once  when  he  turned 
back  two  or  three  miles  to  get  a pig  free  from  a 
fence  in  which  it  was  caught?  He  had  seen  it 
struggling  there,  was  afraid  it  would  not  get  out, 
but  would  kill  itself  if  it  did  not  have  help,  so  he 
went  back.  They  could  not  laugh  him  out  of  such 
things.  There  was  no  business  so  important  that 
he  would  not  stop  and  help  bird  or  beast  or  child 
that  was  in  trouble.” 

This  v/as  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1850.  Ten  years 


afterward  he  was  made  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  became  a great  President;  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  men  the  world  has  ever  known. 
He  had  heavy  burdens  to  bear.  For  four  years  or 
more  there  was  no  time  that  his  heart  was  not 
heavy  with  sorrow  and  his  mind'  full  of  terrible 
problems ; and  yet  there  was  never  a day  in  all 
that  fearful  time  that  he  would  not  stop  to  con- 
sider the  sorrow  and  the  wants  of  a man,  a woman, 
or  a child,  however  humble. 

It  was  his  custom  in  those  days  to  go  back  and 
forth  between  the  White  House  and  the  telegraph 
office  of  the  War  Department  to  get  first-hand 
news  of  military  movements  and  battles.  Some- 
times, when  great  struggles  were  going  on,  he 
would  sit  for  hours  reading  the  yellow  sheets  as 
they  came  off  of  the  telegraph  instrument.  They 
were  terrible  days  for  him,  but  not  so  terrible  that 
he  could  forget  those  about  him  and  their  needs. 

The  grounds  of  the  White  House  were  open  in 
those  days,  and  soldiers  who  happened  to  be  in 
Washington,  particularly  those  that  were  conva- 
lescing from  wounds,  used  to  go  there  to  sit  on  the 
benches  under  the  trees.  Again  and  again,  particu- 
larly if  they  were  looking  downcast,  a tall  man 
would  sit  down  and  talk  to  them.  He  had  a kindly 
smile,  and  a lonely  soldier  would  soon  tell  him  his 
story.  Every  now  and  then  there  turns  up  in  some 
part  of  this  country  a little  white  card  that  this 
tall  friendly  man  had  given  to  a soldier  whom  he 
found  sitting  on  a bench  in  the  White  House 
grounds. 

I have  seen  a check  for  five  dollars  made  out 
in  this  way : “Pay  to  colored  man  with  one  leg,” 

and  signed,  “A.  Lincoln.” 

The  colored  man  with  one  leg  did  not  know  to 
whom  he  was  talking  until  he  saw  the  signature  I 

One  day  a gentleman  passing  through  the  White 
House  Park  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  listening  to  a soldier 
who  was  evidently  in  a violent  rage.  He  stopped 
within  hearing  distance  and  gathered  that  the  man 
had  just  been  discharged  from  Libby  Prison,  and, 
though  he  had  his  hospital  certificate,  had  not  been 
able  to  get  his  pay.  He  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
he  was  abusing  the  President  to  his  face.  When 
he  stopped  for  breath  the  gentleman  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln  say : 

“Well,  now,  let  me  see  those  papers  of  yours. 
I have  been  a lawyer  myself ; perhaps  I can  help 

you.” 

They  sat  down^  at  the  foot  of  a tree,  and,  after 
looking  over  the  papers,  the  President  penciled 
something  on  them,  told  the  man  where  to  go,  and 
went  to  the  War  Department. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ought  of  sight,  the 
listener  went  up  to  the  soldier,  asked  him  what  the 
trouble  was  and  what  was  written  on  the  paper. 
Here  was  the  note:  “Mr.  Potts”  (Mr.  Potts  was 

the  chief  clerk  in  the  War  Department),  “attend 
to  this  man’s  case  at  once  and  see  that  he  gets  his 
pay.  A.  L.” 

News  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  daily  good  turn  to  sol- 
diers in  difficulties  spread  abroad,  and  all  through 
the  army  the  men  came  to  have  that  profound  con- 
fidence in  him  that  led  them  to  speak  of  him  as 
Father  Abraham.  Again  and  again,  when  they 
could  not  get  their  troubles  righted  elsewhere, 
they  would  push  themselves  into  the  White  House, 
and  almost  always  come  out  with  the  little  white 
card  which  all  Washington  was  obliged  to  obey. 
I have  seen  one  which  read : 

“Sec.  of  War,  please  see  this  Pittsburgh  boy. 
He  is  very  young,  and  I shall  be  satisfied  with 
whatever  you  do  with  him. 

“Aug.  21,  1863.  A.  Lincoln.” 

The  Pittsburgh  boy  was  one  of  many  who  had 
slipped  into  the  White^  House,  put  his  case  before 
the  President,  and  received  his  help. 

The  sorrows  of  women  always  went  straight  to 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  heart  and  he  would  stretch  military 


law  as  far  for  them  as  he  would  for  soldiers  who 
were  in  distress. 

Innumerable  stories  are  told  which  reveal  the 
efforts  he  made  to  help  the  mothers  and  the  wives 

of  soldiers.  , . . , i.  u 

There  was  never  a time  through  it  all  that  he 
was  too  busy  to  remember  his  own  boys  and  their 
happiness.  He  was  as  wonderful  a father  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  never  forgetting  them  or  the 
things  they  loved  when  they  were  away  from  the 
White  House.  Scattered  among  telegrams  par- 
doning soldiers,  ordering  great  generals  to  do  this 
or  that,  one  finds  telegrams  for^  Tad,  sent  when 
he  was  away  in  New  York  with  his  mother : 

“Tell  Tad  the  goats  and  Father  are  very  well, 
especially  the  goats,”  he  wired  one  day.  And  again, 
“All  well,  including  Tad’s  pony  and  the  goats.” 
You  see  Abrahm  Lincoln  was  a true  scout. 

A true  scout!  Trustworthy,  Loyal,  Helpful, 
Friendly,  Courteous,  Kind,  Obedient,  Cheerful, 
Thrifty,  Brave,  Clean,  Reverent. 

From  Boy  Scouts  Year  Book. 

FRANKLIN  K.  MATHIEWS, 
Editor. 


GENERAL  NIVELLE  TO  THE  CHIL- 
DREN OF  AMERICA 

General  Robert  George  Nivelle,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent figures  of  the  war,  the  soldier  who  succeeded 
Marshal  Joffre  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  armies,  and  whose  name  will  always  be 
linked  with  that  immortal  defense  of  Verdun, 
came  to  America  last  November. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  asked  to  send 
a message  to  the  children  of  America  through 
some  of  their  Sunday  School  teachers  then  in  con- 
vention. He  responded  as  follows : 

“The  Children!  They  were  among  the  first  to 
salute  me  when  I landed  on  American  soil.  I was 
escorted  to  my  hotel  by  ‘Boy  Scouts.’  I was  m^  by 
other  ones,  and  by  Girl  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls 
as  I was  visiting  your  communities.  Sunday 
school  children  greeted  me  also.  They  seemed  all 
proud  and  happy  to  come,  the  boys  with  flags  and 
the  girls  with  flowers.  In  Mountain  Lakes,  New 
Jersey,  a small  boy  was  introduced  to  me  by  his 
mother,  and  I was  told  that  she  had  lost  her  hus- 
band, a soldier,  killed  in  active  service  in  France. 

I could  not  refrain  from  kissing  the  little  orphan. 
The  children  of  America  have  won  my  heart. 

“Before  coming  here,  I had  only  known  your 
young  men,  who  behaved  so  splendidly  on  the 
battlefields,  at  the  East  and  the  North  of  Verdun, 
and  wherever  they  fought.  I had  many  occasions 
to  admire  your  Red  Cross  nurses,  the  daughters 
of  prominent  business  men  or  of  country  farmers, 
who  did  also  splendid  work  with  such  generous 
and  unassuming  manners.  . 

“Now,  I have  seen  the  little  boys  and  the  girls 
who  will  in  turn  fight  the  good  fight  against  all 
the  enemies  of  a straight,  clean,  Christian  youth. 
Under  the  guidance  of  their  devoted  teachers,  I 
feel  sure  that  they  will  grow  to  be  prepared  for 
any  duty  which  God  will  place  before  them,  when 
the  time  comes. 

“We  have  known  already  in  France,  all  of  us, 
what  has  been  the  kindly  help  of  the  children  in 
the  United  States  to  the  children  of  France,  mostly 
to  the  destitute  in  the  invaded  regions,  to  those 
whose  schools  and  churches  were  destroyed,  and  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  war  orphans. 

“In  the  name  of  all  these  suffering  children  of 
France,  I desire  to  extend  to  you  all  an  expression 
of  our  loving  and  everlasting  gratitude. 

“Children  of  America,  General  Nivelle  is  glad 
to  salute  you  and  to  bring  you  the  warmest  greet- 
ings of  France.” 

After  completing  his  tour  of  the  country  Gen- 
eral Nivelle  returned  to  New  York  early  in  Janu- 
ary and  just  before  sailing  visited  the  only  public 
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school  he  had  entered  in  the  United  States  the  De- 
Witt  Clinton  High  School.  Here  he  was  welcomed 
by  three  thousand  boys,  their  teachers  and  friends. 

An  assembly  of  three  thousand  school  children 
is  no  ordinary  affair.  It  is  a sight  to  thrill  the 
most  blase  at  any  time. 

On  this  day  the  boys  out-did  themselves.  Their 
singing,  their  cheering  were  irresistible. 

Dr.  Ettinger,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Dr.  Paul,  Princi- 
pal of  DeWitt  Clinton,  Major  Frank,  formerly  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  and  now  the  head  of  the  French 
Department,  Mr.  Zacherie,  formerly  of  the 
French  Army  and  survivor  of  Fort  de  Vaux,  each 
addressed  the  distinguished  visitor,  and  for  the 
boys  themselves,  one  of  their  own  number  spoke. 
Sergeant  Michel  Murphy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  a 
French  boy  whose  father  was  killed  in  action.  He 
was  adopted  by  a company  of  American  soldiers 
and  took  the  name  of  one  of  them,  served  as  in- 
terpreter in  the  U.  S.  Army  with  the  rank  of 
Sergeant,  and  is  now  completing  his  education  in 
this  country. 

It  was  a welcome  so  warm  and  hearty,  the  air 
was  so  full  of  patriotism  and  good  will  to,  France 
that  the  General  was  deeply  touched. 

“It  has  been  the  happiest  day  I have  had  in 
America,”  he  said. 

“Friendship  is  greater  than  any  treaties  or 
leagues.  May  the  friendship  of  our  two  nations 
last  forever.” 

Something  about  General  Nivelle  will  be  found 
in — 

Current  Opinion March,  1917 

Current  History  Magazine January,  1917 

Literary  Digest  December  30,  1916 

World’s  Work February,  1917 

Review  of  Reviews  February,  1917 


LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE. 

A series  of  informal  round  table  book  talks  will 
be  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Libraries  during  1921 
for  all  school  librarians  and  teachers  interested  in 
books  for  young  people.  At  each  meeting  a partic- 
ular class  of  books  will  be  discussed.  Writers 
who  have  made  some  contribution  to  children’s 
literature  as  well  as  librarians  who  select  books 
for  children’s  rooms  in  public  libraries  have  prom- 
ised to  take  part.  Every  one  interested  is  wel- 
come and  all  who  come  are  sure  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  books  that  will  be  useful  in  their  work. 
Librarians’  meetings  of  this  kind  are  much  more 
likely  to  keep  people  awake  than  the  usual  form 
of  conference.  When  books  are  discussed,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  show  that  you  really  have 
read  a book,  and  the  chance  for  a warm  argument 
is  always  hovering  near.  What  we  need  is  a more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a larger  number  of 
good  books  for  young  people.  We  haven’t  time  to 
read  every  book ; and  next  to  reading  one,  the  most 
satisfactory  thing  is  an  estimate  by  some  one  in 
whose  judgment  we  have  confidence.  This  type  of 
library  meeting,  I repeat,  is  worth  a world  of  talk 
about  how  to  paste  labels  on  books,  cataloguing 
the  Congressional  Record,  or  even  learning  about 
what  Cedar  Rapids  is  doing  to  house  duplicates. 
We  can  get  all  that  in  the  files  of  the  Library 
Journal. 

There  will  be  one  regular  round  table  each 
month  beginning  Monday,  February  14,  1921,  in 
room  423,  Hall  of  the  Board,  500  Park  avenue,  4 to 
6,  Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  the 
Children’s  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  will  speak  on  “Recent  Books  for  Girls.” 
Other  meetings  may  be  held  in  different  schools 
and  libraries.  Please  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress for  regular  notices,  if  you  are  interested,  to 
the  Bureau  of  Libraries,  500  Park  avenue.  New 
York. 

C.  G.  Leland, 

Superintendent  of  Libraries. 
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